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THE YOUNG HEIR. 
&X Tale of Real Bife. 


(Concluded. } 


Tur young men ran back, however, to satisfy 
themselves that he was actually gone and re. 
turned to the open air with downcast looks 
and aching hearts. ‘They ascended the stairs, 
and communicated the melancholly intelligence 
to the whole party. Sophia was naturally shocked 
at the annuneciation, that he who left her buta 
few moments before, in fall health and strength, 
was now a mangled corpse in the dark and uncer. 
tain caves hollowed by the rushing cataract. 

The party had lost all relish for farther reere- 
ation. They took a mournful leave of the spot, 
and immediately set out for home, to convey the 
sad tidings of Frederick’s doom to his relations 
and friends, whom he had left behind when he 
set out on this ill-fated adventure. 

Frederick’s companions had been gone about 
three hours, when a young sailor applicd at the 
little shed for a suit of duck for the purpose of 
wearing behind the falls. ‘The guide shook his 
head and advised him not to venture, acquainting 
him with the catastrophe which had happened a 
few hours before. 

“I’m not to be frightened at your bug bears,” 
said the youth, “ I'll go now atany rate since you 
try to scare me out of it.” 

Perceiving that the sailor was a little intoxica- 
ted, the guide persisted in denying his request, 
which only rendered the lad more headstrong. 

“ Keep your silks,” cried he; “I'll goasT am, 
and no thanks to you for your outlandish rigging. 
So saying he dashed down the spiral stairs, and 
in a moment was hidden behind the torrent. He 
groped his way fearlessly onward, until he reached 
the very brink of the precipice. At that moment 
a stone flew up from beneath, and struck him on 
the hand. 

* Ha!” cried he, “stones falling upward! what 
sort of a country is this that I’ve got into?” 

Another stone, around which was wrapped a 
silk handkerchif, next came vaulting from the 
abyss. 

* Aha! this looks like something. What sort 
of a yarn was it that cursed land-lubber up aloft 
told me about a man falling down this place ? 
Hallo there! hallo! below there! By heaven I 
can’t hardly hear myself talk, much less any 
poor fellow that’s grappling at the world’s kelson 
under the occan. Away he ran; he bounded up 
the spiral staircase with the stone and handker- 
chief in his hand, and bawled lustily for assistance. 
Ilis story was soon told. A long rope was pro- 
curred, and three men followed the young sailor 
to the frightful verge of the precipice. No sign 
of life now appeared ; no mounting missile told of 
existence in the deep profound; the sullen roar 
of the cataract seemed ministering to the ever- 
lastin 


g solitude, and the blinding spray came up 


in such volumes as to prevent the adventurers 
from discoursing even by signs. ‘The sailor 
fastened one end of the rope to his body, and 


greped his way to the hands of his companions, ' 


into which he placed the bright of the cord; he 
then guided their hands to his waist, that they 
might feelit encireling his body. They signified 
their approval of his plan by grasping his hand 
and shaking it. Fora moment, the spray eleared 
off, and he was able to make himself heard, as he 
said, ** Lower me down—pull up when I shake 
the rope.” He slid off the precipice—he descen- 
ded about twenty feet, when he was arrested by 
a small she!f of the rock. He was surprised to 
find that the spray was not so thick here as he 
had found it on the summit. He saw the body 
ofa man lying prone on the shelf, a few feet 
from him. He hastily cast the rope off from 
his own body, and tied the end of it around the 
waist of his inanimate companion. He gave 
the signal, and Frederick was drawn up. ‘The 
rope was again lowered, and the sailor seizing if, 
ran up like a eat, alinost without touching his 
fect tothe cordage. Frederick was hastily borne 
out into the open air, and was soon restored to 
consciousness; but he was so weak that he 
needed support in mounting the stairs. 

** Pray,” said he, as soon as he was fairly recov. 
ered, * how many persons are acquainted with the 
circumstance of my reseue ?” 

* None but we that are present,” answered the 
guide; “ this is the hour for dinner, and every 
visitor had retired to the hotel, when this young 
man brought us the tidings of your being alive.” 

* Then,” said Frederick, hastily, “ let no man 
know that Ihave been saved. Let every one 
suppose me lost fora few days. I have important 
reasons for requiring your secrecy. I will give 
you twenty dollars apiece for releasing me from 
my perilous situation.” 

The men agreed to maintain a perfect silence 
with regard to what had happened, until they 
should see it publicly announced in the papers, 
that he was yet alive. 

Fortunately, Frederick's clothing was. still 
under lock and key, in the little cabin of the 
guide, his companions having departed under 
such a state of trepidation, that they had forgot- 
ten he changed his dress when he deseended the 
spiral stairs. Frederick put in his clothes, and 
walking up to Forsyth’s mingled with the crowd 
of strangers, where he heard them remarking on 
the misfortune which they imagined had hap. 
peng d to himself. 

“The guide gave him timely warning of his 
danger,” said one, but he rashly persisted inrush- 
ing on to his fate.” 

* Ah! his time was come,” drawled out and old 
woman, “ when a persun’s time is come, nothing 
can save him.” 

“He was very rich, they say,” cried a young 
dandy; “ egad T should like to be his heir.” 


* Hadhea wif said an clderly man, addres 


“No sir!” replied the lad, twirling his lemon 
squeezers, * but there was a young lady in his 
company.” 

* How did the young lady take the news of his 
misfortune ?” inquired Frederick carelessly. 

** Very much like a woman who has lost five 
hundred thousand pounds,” answered the bar keep- 
erlaughing. ‘ Tactually overheard her say that 
all his fortune would now go to his mother, who 
could do well enough without it.” 

Frederick asked no more questions, having dis- 
covered, with some other individuals who have 
been similarly cireumstanced that it is not very 
agreeable to hear people talk about us afier we 
are dead. 

Frederick Albury, the hero of our tale, had 
promised his father, on his death-bed, that he 
would marry his cousin Sophia, unless some very 
important objection to their union should arise. 
Ife had visited her at her father’s house; he had 
found many traits in her character which were 
revolting to his very soul, but still he hoped that 
by separating her from her avaricious parent, and 
introducing her into the society of persons of cn- 
larged and liberal minds, he should be able to 
transform her into a being which he could love. 
His heart had not been enthralled by her beauty, 
for he had scen inany women much handsomer 
than she; but a stream of gratitude bad arisen 
in his mind, which took its rise from the many 
kind attentions which he had reecived from her, 
and the unwearied endeavors which she had taken 
to render herself agreeable to him—mistaken as 
those endeavors might sometimes have been. 
But a strong suspicion had thrown its lurid glare 
over his mind, that her heart was notall his own; 
and, finally, the rapacious love of money, which 
was discoverable in every word and look of his 
cousin, had impressed him with a vague appre- 
hension, that she was aiming at his fortune, and 
not at himself. The accident which we have 
just related seemed to place it in his power to 
obtain such proof of her duplicity as would enable 
him to retreat with honor, and leave the field to 
young Stevens, whom he believed had reecived 
more encouragement from her than she would 
be willing to acknowledge to him. 

He accordingly sprang into the first stage, and 
returned to Buffalo, where he learned his cousin 
and her friends had made the best of their way 
home. He followed them. We arrived at his 
own mansion in time to guard his mother against 
the report or his death, which would be soon 
* broken in the gentlest manner.” He cluded 
the ken of the servants, and proecedcd to disguise 
himself in the following manner, for his intended 
expedition:—hke hid his own raven locks under 
a coarse wig of red hair, put a large patch upon 
one side of his nose, bound acotten handkerchief 
around his face, which covered his whiskers, and 
ticd at the top of his head; he put on an old 
slouched hat,a large gray roundabout, striped 
woolen trowsers, and heavy cowskin shocs. 


} n O 
Phius equipped, he set out ear y in the morning, 
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on foot, for the, village of L , Where the 





doubt for the loss of her lover. Ashe was burth- 


ened with asmall trunk, which containeda change | 


é 
? 


of apparal, his journey would have been long and 
toilsome, had he not frequently received invita. 
tions from wagoners and others, to get up and ride. 
He generally rewarded the good natured travel- 
ers with a few shillings, which they at first refused 
to accept, on account of his apparent poverty. 

Thus did he journey leisurely forward, until, 
on the evening of the third day, he spicd the 
blazing windows of the village of L . in 
the distance. He felt somewhat weary, and his 
appetite was good.—He resolved to stop at some 
farm house, and reqtiest lodgings for the night. 
He knocked at the door of a substantial cottage, 
but was informed by the master of the house, 
that he did not entertain travellers. 

“ But I have no money,” said Frederick. 

“ That is the very reason that I will not take 
you in,” replied the other, slamming the dvor in 
Frederick's face. 

* Now there is a fellow,” said Frederick, as he 
walked away, “ who, I'll be sworn, finds it diffi- 
cult to raise money enough to pay his taxes, and 
yet he spurns a man for his poverty with as much 
hauteur as if he were himself worth a million. 
It is a comfort to the sordid boor, to know there 
is some one in the world lower than himself; and 
yet, ao doubt, he heartily curses the pride of his 
wealthier neighbor, who feels himself a peg above 
him.” 





The pilgrim went on a few rods farther, A 
Asmall cabin, with but two small windows, arres- 
ted his attention. I will call here by way of 
experiment, thought Frederick. As my beggarly 
condition presses closer on the heels of this man’s 
impoverished circumstances, than, even those of 
his unhospitable neighbor, [ may expect still 
harsher usage at the hovel than I met with at 
the cottage. 

Frederick approached the apology for a tene- 
ment, and rapped humbly at the door. 

** Walk in,” replied a deep manly voice. 

Frederick raised the latch and entered, but 
started upon encountering the wasted figure of a 
man, upon whose brow the highest order of intel- 
lect was indubitably stamped. He sat at a little 
table covered with books and papers; several 
masterly specimens of drawings hang against the 
walls, and an old celestial globe stvod in one 
corner. ‘There was a singular combination of 
dignity and benevolence in the manner which he 
weleomed the youth to his lowly dwelling, and 
requested him to be seated. 

“I fear I have intruded upon your leisure,” said 
Frederick, bowing ; ** but being benighted on my 
journey, I have taken the liberty to crave your 
hospitality.” 

The intelligent glance of the host convinced 
Frederick that he had annihilated his red wig, 
patch and striped trowsers, by so polite a speech. 
But he had gone too far to recede. 


* T should suppose, said the host,” interrupted 


oceasionly by a dry cough, “ that you had seen | 


better days.” 

* That's true,” replied Frederick, * Thave been 
peculiarly unfortunate. I was a merchant's 
clerk, but in an evil hour committed a forgery 
for which I was sentenced to the states prison 


Lam just discharged from that dreary abode, and 


‘hope you will not spurn me from your door on 
unsuspecting Sophia resided—ineconsolate no | 


that account.” 

“Those criminals upon whom the sword of the 
law falls, are generally the boldest but not the 
most dangerous and violent enemies of mankind,” 
replied the other. 

“The tongue of the licensed slanderer has 
done more mischief to society than the poignard 
of the assassin; andthe tricks and inventors of 
avaricious money-cathers have been more baleful 
in their effects than the ‘ stand and deliver’ of the 
open robber. 
my table. 


You are welcome to my house and 
If you have been a criminal, there is 
bnt one that can say you will be so again; but 
as you have been unfortunate, I pity you.” 

A conversation on a varicty of topics ensued. 
Frederick knew it was too late to affeet igno- 
rance of literature, but still he was convinced 
that his extraordinary host remained ignorant of 
his true character. He therefore ‘checked half 
his strength’ and discoursed as any merchant’s 
clerk of tolerable parts may be supposed to talk. 
After supper, Frederick rose and said, “I believe 
you have no accomodation for a lodger, and will 
not, therefore trouble you any farther; but 1 shall 
not forget your kindness.” 

‘Stop a moment,” said his host; “here are 
five dollars which you may find of some service 
to you on the road.” 

“Thank you,” said Frederick ; ** you seem to 
be in comfortable circumstances. I had feared 
that you were suffering from poverty.” 

“We owe it to a magnamimous youth, now 
no more, that we are not suffering from poverty.” 

“Then you have a wife?” asked Frederick.” 

** No, sir, but a daughter towhom thatnoble but 
unfortunate Frederick Albury presented fifty dol- 
lars, andin a manner so delicate that she knew not 
the value of the present when she received it.” 

Frederick turned away to conceal his emotions 
at this discovery. 

“She is not with you, I perecive,” said the 
youth. 

“She is,” answered the father with a sigh, 
“but so unwell, that I sometimes fear her con- 
tinuance on earth will be short.” 

Frederick had great difficulty to command his 
voice as he said, “has she been long unwell sir?” 

“ No,” returned Mr. Perkins, the news reached 
us, day before yesterday, that our gencrous ben- 
efactor had perished at the Falls of Niagara. She 
fell as if dead into my arms, at the moment the 
dismal tidings were announced. It was some 
time before she was restored, but continual fain. 
ting 


fits succeeded and she this moment 


is al 
languishing on a bed of sickness.” 
* T have a balm to heal her grief,” said Fred- 
erick; “ young Albury is not dead. T saw him 
at his own house when I passed through the 
village where he resides. He was almost mirac- 
ulously discovered, clinging to a rock, three 
hours after his companions had left him in despair.” 
* "Thank God!” cried Mr. Perkins, with such 
energy as to arouse his daughter, who was tossing 
in uneasy slumbers in the adjoining apartment. 
“ Father, father, are you more unwell?” eried 
a plaintive voice, which Frederick at once re- 
cognized. 
“IT have glorious news for you, my child! they 
are tidings of —" 


“ Fredenck Albury !” 


ima tom 


exclaimed the daughter * 


hat thrilledto the heart of the meogmito 


Ina moment Lucretia staggered into the room. 

* You are imprudent my daughter,” said her 
father, in alarm. 

Frederick was shocked at her altered appear- 
ance, but turned away his cyes when he pereeived 
that she was embarrassed at finding a stranger 
with her father. 

“Our benefactor is alive and well,” said Mr. 
Perkins; ‘* he is at his own house.” 

Lueretia no longer restrained her feelings ; in- 
deed she could not. She fell on her knees and 
thanked Heaven with as much fervor as if her 
own person had been reprieved from an ignomin- 
ious death. 

**T shall soon be well, father,” said she. 

“* My dear, too much joy is sometimes as fatal 
as too much sorrow. You had better compose 
yourself, and try to sleep.” 

“I may go to bed,” said she, * but there will 
be no sleep for me this night.” 

Frederick bade his entertainer good night, and 
retired from the hut, agitated by indescribable 
sensations, 

Frederick had hoped that he should not be 
under the necessity of putting up at a tavern, as 
the landlord had contracted a slight acquaintance 
with him, during his previous visit to L———, 
not that our hero was a particular customer to 
taverns in general, but an occasional luncheon 
which he took at the house of mine host, went 
far to establish his cousin Sophia’s reputation for 
giving genteel dinners.—But Frederick’s appre- 
hensions were needless. He had “reckoned with- 
out his host,” as the event fully proved. 

After spending the night in the cockloft of this 
venerable hotel, where he was prevented froww 
sleep by being obliged to maintain a desperate 
resistance against the attack of a legion of fleas 
and bedbugs, he descended to the bar-room, and 
ordered his breakfast. ‘The landlord eyed him 
ina manner not the most respectful, and told him 
he might have a piece of bread and cheese in the 
bar-room, but that he would not set a table for 
him. ‘The youth submitted patiently to this 
degradation; but his trials were not at an end.— 
He loitered about the tavern, occasionally catch. 
ing a glimpse of Sophia, who lived nearly opposite, 
and who seemed to be in as high spirits as ever. 
But in the course of a couple of hours the land. 
lord’s worldly eye, again fell upon Frederick. 

“ T think it’s about time for you to be going,” 
said the host. * You’ve had a night's lodging 
your breakfast, and now you had better go. I 
don’t keep a house for such fellows as you.” 

Frederick quietly took his trank, and went to 
a small tavern, at the distance of a quarter ofa 
mile, where the poorer classes of the people were 
aceustomed to put up,and was received by the 
landlord with a bow and asmile. 

Irederick left his trunk at this inferior tavern, 
and sauntered about the village, but he saw no 
more of the gentleSophia. It was not until about 
the middle of the afternoon that an opportunity 
presented for specding business. He saw a wag- 
oner depositing a load of charcoal before his 
uncle’s door, and presently the old gentleman 
appeared, looking eagerly about him, as if seck- 
a than Frederick 
hastened up to the man of business, and asked 
him if he wanted help. 


“Yes.” 


fo carry mi this coal 


to carry it into the house. 


said Mr. Albury, ** Il wanta good man 


Whatdo you charge ?” 
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Frederick was at a loss, but answered on a 
venture, two shillings. 

He saw lis uncle's eyes gleam a moment, but 
le quickly veiled his satisfaction, and replied, 
“That is too much. 
much ¢oal.” 

“ Never, sir." 

“* Well, then, one shilling is the regular price. 
Will vou do it for that ?” said his uncle. 

“ Yes, sir, with pleasure,” said the youth anx. 
ious to commence operation, 

** Hem! with pleasure, hey!” followed up the 


employer, ‘* but stop—come to think, a ninepence — 


is enough for such as this.".—You were thinking 
of sea coal. 


“O, yes,” said Frederick, ‘sa I was. Well 


then Pll do it for fourpence, and that’s the lowest.” ; 


“Come to me for your pay,’ bawled out his 
uncle, as he walked off, “ I may give you some 
more work if you don’t spill the coal on the stairs 
or in the entry.” 

Frederick commenced carrying in the coal in 


a basket which the kitehen scullion had tossed ° 


him with ineffable disdain. 

With what dainty dignity the acconiplished 
Miss Albury pointed out to Frederick the place 
in which it was her pleasure the coal should be 
deposited. Never did her hard eye look so cold 
and unfeeling to Frederick as while she was giv- 
ing him directions with regard to the coal. He 
continued steadily at his task, without seeing 
Sophia until nearly sundown, when he encoun. 
tered her in the entry, and partly by design, 
grazed her shoulder with the rim of his basket. 

** Brate !" cried she, “ are you intoxicated? I 
have a geod mind to call a man and have you 
well horse-whipped !” 

‘Towards night, several laborers gathered 
around Frederick, and began to serape aequain- 
tance. 

“How much does the old fellow pay you for 
earrying in this coal!” enquired they 

** Fourpence.” 

** Fourpence !” exclaimed they, “why don’t 
you know the regular price is three shillings ?” 

Frederick declared it was the first time lic had 
earried coal. 

** Well you are working under price,” said they 
“and if you don’t at the old skinflint about it, 
and demand more wages, you are no man.” 

“] suppose he considers the bargain already 
concluded,” replied Frederick. 

* You are working under price, and ruining 
our business,” cried one, “and you've no spunk 
if you don’t talk up to Albury when he comes.” 

**You seem to be a real sneak,” exclaimed 
another. 

“There comes the old fellow now, with his 
hauds behind him and his head down, studying 
out deviltry,” cried another, ** now you must tell 
him, up and down, that he shall give you the 
regular price for carrying in his coal.” 

Thus beset, Frederick saw no way to escape 
and as soon as his uncle came up, said “I believe 
sir, that you do not give me a fair price for this 
job.” 

* How's that,” cried Mr. Albury, starting, I 
give you your own price.” 

“ But you took advantage of my ignorance,” 
[cries of good! good!) “ but you must give me 
three shillings.” 


“ You may go about your business, if you de 


Did you ever carry in 


not want to do it,” said his uncle, ‘and I will » 
employ somebody else.” 

* Yes, sir but you will observe that the coal 
is nearly all carried in.” 


vens coming up. 
sir.” 


“Mr. Albury, your servant, 


*“* Ah! good evening, good evening,” said Mr. 
Albury, very kindly. ‘* Why, you see, Mr. Ste- 
vens, here’s a fellow that I took pity on, and em. 
ployed to kcep him from starving, and he now 
grumbles about his wages.” 

Stevens approached Frederick with his cane 
raised, and said, ‘let me hear another word ont 


/of your lips, you impudent vagabond, and I'll 


splinter this cane upon your back.” 

Frederick glanced around, to see what effect 
this threat would have on the laborers, and dis- 
covered them all stealing off, leaving him to fight 
his own battles, 

Sophia met Stevens at the door, and invited 
him into the house. 

«So, so,’ said our hero inwardly; ‘ it seems 


"that friend Stevens is established in all the priv. 


ileges and immunities of an aceepted lever.” 

When he had finished his labor, Frederick 
called on his uncle for pay, and humbly request- 
The boon 
was granted him, on condition that he would do 
a job of work on the next day, to pay for his 
lodging. 


ed permission to sleep in the barn, 


Frederick retired to the barn, ascended to the 
hay loft, sought a eonvenicnt place from which 
he could desery the movements in the house.— 
He found a large crevice between two boards, 
on that side of the barn which faced the mansion : 
but the little parlor was not in view from his ob. 
servatory. He stretched himsclf upon the new 
mown hay, and became absorbed in contempla- 
tion. He lay about an hour, and the evening 
was somewhat advanced, when he was aroused 
by the sound of voices. He started up, and 
looking through the creviee, perecived that Ste- 
vens and Sophia were alone together in a small 
room, the window of which opened directly in 
the range of his loop hole, so that his eye could 
sweep about six feetof the room. They sat 
very near cach other, and seemed to be engaged 
in earnest conversation. Frederick slipped down 
from the hay mow, and, sallying softly from the 
barn, ascended a piazza which ran along that 


side of the house, and crouching under the win- 


dow, listened to the soft things which the lovers ‘ 


** Pon hon- 
or, Sophia, I really thought you dealt unfairly by 


were pouring into each other’s ears. 


me,” said Stevens, ** to encourage your cousin, 

after you bad given such solemn promise to me.” 
“Then you sincerely declare you never loved 

him ?” 

* Love him /” exclaimed she, “I would as soon 

Ile used to make 

me so sick with his wild stuff about heroes and 


think of loving a crazy man. 


heroines, generosity, and patriotism, that I could 
scarce ly endure his pre sence.” 

** Well, then, take this, iy dear angel ;—it is 
my miniature. I got it drawn on purpose for 
you. Itcost me sixteen shillings.” 

**] will keep it most sacredly, my dear John. 
' 


Sixteen shillings! it would not sell for so much, 


of course !”’ 
* Ahi! what noise is that?” cried Stevens, as 


Frederick in endeavering to raise his head, to 


NT 


»as Frederick led her into the parlor. 


' for want of practice. 
- ficiency by lavishing every tender epithet upon 


get a peep at the miniature knocked down a flow- 
er-pot, 


Sophia ran to the window, and screamed, 


it is that filthy coal inan, as sure as I amalive.” 
** What is the matter here ?” cried young Ste. © 


Frederick retreated, but Stevens sprang out of 
the window and gave him chase.—The former 


_ would have escaped, had not a large duck pond 


stopped his way. On came Stevens and gave 
Our hero 
seized the fop, and lifting him from the ground, 
pitched him head foremost into the pond, where 
he left him to get out the best way he could, and 
then directed his course toward the little tavern. 

On the next morning, Frederick, having equip- 
ped himself in his usual apparel, knocked at 
the door of Mr. Albury. ‘The maid screamed as 
she opened it, which brought Sophia -into the 
entry, who sercamed tou, but not as naturally 
as the maid. 


Frederick a smart blow with his cane. 


“Do my eyes deceive me? O, can it be possi- 
ble? My dear, dearest Frederick!” cried Sophia, 
Miss Al. 
bury then tried to faint, but gave up the attempt 
in dispair. She was not a proficient in the att 
But she made up the de. 


the youth whose moncy she so much wanted, 
until even the youth almost doubted whether 
what he had scen or heard on the previous night 
was nota delusion of fancy. But she did not 
taper off well. She recovered from her eestasy 
to abruptly. She had too great a command over 
And when 
eyé again fell upon Frederick, his iron purpose 
was irrevocably fixed. 


her feelings, her stern masculine 


Mr. Albury came in at breakfast time, and 
was as much amazed as overjoyed to see five 
hundred thousand pounds had come back again. 
After much explanation, congratulation, won- 
derment, and flattery they sat down to breakfast. 

* Miss Albury,” said Frederick, splitting a 
tiny biscuit with great gravity, ‘* on which side 
shall 1 butter this buscuit ?” 

* On the inside certainly.” 

Now I know 
as well as you, which side my bread should be 
buttered. 


* Ay, the inside; right—right. 


Well, I have separated the two halves 
of this biscuit, which before I interferred, were 
Now I have 
buttered one of the halves—only one of them, 


mind you. 


closely combined with each other, 


Now I place the two halves togeth- 
er; and although I only buttered one half, you 
sec,as I open them, that both halvesare buttered. 

** Well, my dear cousin, I see it is so.” 

“Exactly. It is like a man’s enriching his 
friend, who divides those riches with another 
friend to whom he is more dearly attached than 
he is to his benefactor.” 

“ A very good comparison,” said Mr. Albury ; 
Sophia looked perplexed. 


” 


* When you become mistress of my house,” said 
Frederick, ** vou willhave a great many servants 
tomanage. Of course you will treat them kindly.” 
“ T always treat domestics kindly,” said Sophia. 
** If one of them were carrying a basket of coal, 
and happened to touch your shoulder with it, 
you would not call him a brute, would you, my 
dear cousin /” 
Sophia started, but Frederick looked innocent 
and she replied, ** Lhope I should not be so vulgar!” 
“If L should make you mistress of my posses. 


sions—place the keys of my money chest in 
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your hands, would not my generosity make you 
sick ? would you not as soon think of loving a 
crazy man as one who could be so rash ?” 

* Why, how you talk!’ said she, turning pale. 

“ Youare a dealer in pictures,” said Frederick ; 
** have you not something to sc!l me? I want to 
purchase a minature worth about sixtecn shil- 
lings.” 

Sophia hung back in her chair, and regarded 
Frederick with an expression so fiendlike, that 
he could pursue his banter no farther. He rose, 
and looking at her with a coantenance in which 
indignation struggled with scorn, he said—" Fulse 
and heartless being! instead of linking my des. 
tiny yours, would to Heaven. that I could sever 
the bonds of consanguinity which unfortunately 
unite me to a woman whom I so much detest!” 
Then, turning to his uncle, he said carelessly, 
** whenever you have more coal that you wish to 
be brought into the house, drop me a line and I 
will wait on you; for fouurpence is not to be 
sneezed at these hard times.” He then walked 
out of the house without waiting for an answer. 

* Father,” said Sophia, when Frederick depar- 
ted, * he was the man who brought in the coal, 
and kuows the whole secret.” 

** Isec, [sce how itis,” said Mr. Albury, ‘ Lnever 
thought well of that Stevens’ business. But we 
There’s a vast deal 
of property slipped through our fingers this morn. 


must be doing something. 


ing ; but Stevens must be brought back without 
delay. ‘Twenty thousand pounds is better than 
nothing.” 

But Stevens had taken the 
and fled. 
him turn, though she pulled ever so lustily on the 
curb. 


his teeth 


It was not in Sophia’s power to wake 


bits in 


As soon as he learnt that Frederick had 
returned, he started for Counceticut, in which 


state lived a girl whom he had abandoned for the 


sake of Sophia. Although the latter wrote to 
him repeatedly, she reecived no answer. His 
marriage Was announced in the public prints just 


left 


delivered a long lecture to him, on the 


two months after he Le-s—, When Sophia 
inconsis- 
tency of men. 

A week after Frederick parted from his uncle 
and cousin, a chariot stopped belore the cot of 
Mr. 


Perkins. A fine looking youth alighted 


from it, and entered the cabin. Lueretia was 
engaged in cooking dinner for herself and father. 
Mr. Perkins was sitting with hisarms folded, his 
eyes bent upon his daughter, im a iusing wood. 
He thonght aloud; * Alas my peor child, who 
shall protect thee from the world’s rough storms 
when [am gone?” 

Just then the door opened and the 
tered. 


ing back, exclaimed, ** Mr. Albury !” 


youth che 


Lucretia Croppe d her spoon, and start- 


“Yes, my gentle Lucretia,” said frederick," it is 
I ” 


yartook of your hospitality. 
] J | : 


Then turning to Mr. Perkins, lie said, * Lonee 
L have now come tu 
invite vou and your daughter to share mine.” 

Mr. Perkins expressed many thanks, but said, 
* Yam not aware that [ ever enjoyed the pleasure 
of sceing you under my roof betore.” 

* Do youknow this bil?’ asked Frederick hand. 
ing him the Mr. Perkins had 
him. 

* Ido,” said the other; * it passed from me intu 
the hands of 


! ” 


a poor wandercr who— 
* T only want the addition of a red wig, a patch 


and—”' 


** Your voice!” exclaimed Mr. Perkins—"' 1 | 
’ should have recollected it.” 


The confusion of Lucretia, at discovering that 
Frederick had been a witness to the decp interest 
which she manifested for him, on hearing of his 
safety, rendered her unexpressibly lovely. 

** Blush not fair Lucretia,” said Frederick ; ‘*1 
should have gricved as much at your death, as 
you could possibly grieve atmine. My dear, sir, 
you have probably heard that I lately lost a most 
indulgent father; tell me that, with Lucretia’s 
consent, you will supply his place.” 

At the sound of these words, Luerctia was so 
deeply affected, that she would have fallen to the 
floor, had not Frederick prevented her. She hid 
her face in his bosom and sobbed aloud. 

“ Heaven, thou hast answered my prayer, and 
sent a guardian angel to shicld my frail offspring 
from the arrows of adversity when I shall no 
more be at hand to watch over her,” cried Mr. 
Perkins. 

Lucretia immediately became the wife of Fred- 
erick. ‘he happy couple are still in the prime 
of life, and their home is the seat of heavenly 
bliss. Mr. Perkins dicd about two years after 
their union. He left two grand-children behind 
him. 

But what shall we say of Sophia? Nothing— 
for why throw any impediment in the way of her 
getting a husband?) Why blast the prospects of 
a despairing old maid, who is already sufficiently 
despised by all who know her. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository . 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT, 


wea 





CONNECTICUT SHOOLMASTER.” 
* Trifles make the sum of human things, 
Aud balf our misery from our foible sprigs.” 


rin 18— 


there might have been scen seated at the window of 


On a beautiful afternoon m the sume 
a handsomely furnished reom in the village of 
H—, a youthful couple, over which the bloom of 
Charles 


Morris and Eliza Williams, were in the eyes of the 


eighteen summers had hardly passed. 


world exactly fitted for each other; of the same 
age, and possessing the same character and dispo- 
sitions, they seemed when in exch others socicty, 
to formet that the rest of the world had any claims 
upon their attention, and to live as it were upon 
that etherial substance of which jovers diet is com- 


Eliza Williams had but a 


finished her education at the same school in which 


posed, year previous 
she became acquainted with Charles; and those 


little offices of love, which at first she reccived as 
mere school-hoy ciyilities, at leneth came to be re- 
the 


Possessed of transcendent beauty, and 


garded as kind attentions of disinterested 
allection. 
all the charms of personal attraction, the graces of 
her mind being seen through such a medium, out- 
shone all other and lightened by reflection ; and in 
fact Eliza Williams was at the 


that the most ardent worshiper at 


age of clehteen, all 
the shrine of 
No 


then that the youthful Charles became captiv ited 


“female excellence’ could dcsire. wonder 





a willing ive at the feet of beanty 

\ yeu rad thus passed on. Charles he ne a 
revrular visiter ut Mr. Williams's, and the attach. 
menton both sides was gradua ly giowine stronger 
and der m™ r, 

When a change came o'er the spirit of their dream.” 


Upon the afternoon in which our story commen. 
ces, they had just returned from a pleasant ride, 
and were enjoying a short “ tete-a-tete,” as lovers 
only know how. As he rose to take his departure, 
and pressed a parting kiss on the cheek of the 
lovely Eliza, she still retained the hand which 
clasped hers, and with an effort to appear cheerful, 
she thus addressed him ;—‘* Charles, perhaps it 
would be as well if I should tell you now, that my 
parents anxious for my peace and happiness, think 
it improper for me to keep company with you at 
my age; with a high respect for them, IT have al- 
ways considered it my duty to conform to their 
feclings and wishes.” 

‘The suddenness of this announcement completely 
disconcerted Charles and rendered him wholly un- 
uble to reply. Eliza looked up in his face to see 
what effect it had on him, and as she saw the strug- 
cling emotions within, she flung her white arms 
around his neck and imprinted upon his cheek a 
glowing kiss. ‘ Dear Charles,” said she, * don't 
look so melancholy, my love for you is none the 
less ; my parents have nothing in the world against 
you, they said what they did out of pure respect to 
us, and I thought it my duty to mention it to you. 
And consider Charles, we are both of us at present 
young—as time passes on and we grow older, our 
inclination will change; perhaps you may here. 
after see some one that you will like betterthan me.” 
“ Never,” cried Charles passionately “ though I 
am requested to discontinue my visits, my affection 
for you never can grow any ke SS; no one else ean 
never fill the vacant place in my thoughts ; even as 
we grow older my love will grow stronger and 
“ Far be 


Eliza, “to wish you to discontinue your visits, I 


stronger.” it from me, Charles,” said 


hope that you will call often. As a friend I shall 
be happy to see you, and two or three years will 
soon pars away.” “ Yes, time will soon pass 
* Charles,” 


said the lovely girl,‘ do not let this destroy your 


away,” said Charles, abstractedly. 
happiness ; whenever you hear of any one else pay. 
ing attention here, believe it not, and if we should 
not meet in some time a@ain, do not forget me.” 
“No, I never can forget,” replied Charles; “ you 
are my first love and you will be my last, and now 


farewell, may I hope that you will sometimes 


think of me.’ “ Yes, many times,” but her fine 


dark eyes were filled with tears, and before she 
could reply more, Charles hed imprinted upon her 
burning cheek, one “ last long kiss,” and bursting 
from her embrace, sprang into his carriage and 
drove from the door. Sleep visited not the eyes of 
Charles Morris that night; as he thought of all that 
had passed, he grew more and more perplexed, till 
itall seemed to him an inexplicable mystery. “* Why,” 


suid he to himself, “* has the fact of my youth till 





now remained undiscovered why, afte having for 
more than a year, dwelt upon visions of future hap. 
piness, must I now be told that I am too young to 
think of these things yet—why, for long years to 
come must I stifle the best emotions and affections 
of my heart.” His better judgment would have 
told him that the parents of Miss Williams acted 
from disinterested and pure motives, but excited as 
he then was, he left but a small space for reason or 
reflection; the bitter pang of jealousy would occasion. 
ally shoot across his soul its blichting and withering 
influence, and he would for a few minutes entertain 
the thought that some secret motive had caused him 
But so- 


er reflection would anen impress his mind with 


thus unceremoniously to be thrust aside. 
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the thought that the generous, true-hearted Eliza 
had at the moment of separation unwillingly re- 
vealed the state of her heart, which before he would 
have given worlds tohave known. Had he known 


that it had cost the lovely girl herself many sleep. ; 


less nights and wearisome days, it might perhaps 
have soothed him under his imaginary trials. But 
supposing himself to be a “ rejected lover,” he re- 
solved to leave all that reminded him of the “* last 


painful scene,” and in a few days after the above 


he started for the “ far west.” He had, however, 
hardly left the preeinets of the “ land of steady 
habits,” ere he was heartily ashamed of the course 


he had pursued, but he had too much pride then to 


retrace his steps and making a “ virtue of necessi- 
ty,’’ he was absent for four years. 

We will pass over this interval, during which he 
had successfully engaged in business in one of our 
western cities. ‘The death of his partner caused 


him to think of returning ‘ home,” and disposing 


of his “ stock in trade,” he retraced the steps 


which four years previous he had taken in such ° 


haste. His feelings could hardly be controlled as 
And 
It was more than he 
dared to hope, after leaving her so unceremoniously, 


and not even once writing to her. 


he entered once more the scenes of his youth. 
was Eliza yet true to him? 


Judge then, 
kind reader, of his feelings, when just as he was 
quitting the stage which set hin down within a few 
reds of his father’s door, the driver of whom he had 
made many enquiries of the change in the village, 
informed him that Miss Williams was to be mar- 
ried in a few days to a West India sea captain. 


‘ married in a few days.” ‘“ I expect my sister will 
’ be united to Capt. Bryant in the course of the week, 
; but I am yours as truly and devotedly as when 
‘last we met.” Here then all was explained, and it 
is not for us, inquisitive reader, to tell what little 


? 


’ simple acts of kindness were reciprocated, as locked — 


in each others arms, they explained the past, and 
» talked of the future. 
’ In three months after Charles's arrival, he led 


; love, to cherish and protect.” Having thus worked 
, ouf the denouement of our tale, with satisfaction 
we trust to our readers, we close with this advice, 
never succumb under disappointment, but remem- 


’ ber that true courage and fortitude under trials, ; 


the world fought and bled, and gained a Name, 
have passed through incredible hardships, and in 
body and mind have suffered much. So with the 
student, the artist, the philosopher and politician, 
especially if they are supposed to possess a spark of 
genius. How much soever the world may admire 
the scintillations of a great mind to-day, it would 
dethrone the object of its adoration to-morrow, and 


- whoever attempts in the eyes of mankind to glitter, 


the loving and loved Eliza Williams to Hymen’s ° 
sacred altar, where they took the mutual vow, “ to ° 


whether imaginary or real, will always bring you ; 


off conqueror. 
Valley of the Housatonic, Sept. 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
ENVY. 


Wuerevenr the child of genius has chaneed to 
live, the voice of calumny has dared to speak. 
Fortune has not seen fit to confer the boon of ex- 
traordinary gifts on her favorite unenvyied, nor 
privileged them to the stand of merit without exer- 
tions on their part, but has left them a “ shining 
mark” to the keen darts of malice ; consequently, 
those who have arisen to distinction cither on ac- 
count of their talents or merit have been called to 
suffer many privations, and to stem the current of 
much opposition ; and while a few have courage- 


With a heavy heart he walked towards his father’s ; ously faced every storm and successfully surmounted 


house, inwardly cursing humself for his hasty and 
precipitate movement. “ Wretch that I was, 80, 
to make a fool of myself, when every thing would 


in time, turned out tomy advantage.” His friends 
were surprised to see the once sprightly Charles 
return so sorrowful and melancholy, but as he was 
in no mood to answer their kind solicitations, he 
soon left the house and walked out to beguile his 
mind in some way of its ** secret sorrow.” He 
half formed the resolution that he would at once 
seek Eliza, and from her lips receive the truth. 
But why now mar her prospects of happiness, he 
alone was to blame—how could he tmagine that 
she would still regard him with any feelings short 
of pity for his exhibitions of “ human weakness.” 
While thus wandering abstractedly along, wrapt in 


“e ” 


his * silent musings,” who should he meet but the 
brother of Miss Withams, who cordially greeted 
him, and invited him home. Such was his agita- 
tion that he could hardly support his tottering 
limbs, as he was ushered into the presence of Eliza 
Williams, her sister, and a gentleman who was 
introduced as Capt. Bryant. ‘The greeting was 
cold and formal on both sides, and their situation 
was peculiarly embarrassing, when the others as 
it were appreciating their condition, arose and 
sauntered inte the garden for a promenade, Charles 
thought it singular that Capt. Bryant should leave 
his betrothed in company with another, and make 


The 


voice soon recalled him from his revery. 


his exit with her sister. Eliza’s 
“ You 


have been absent from us fora long tune, why have 


sound of 


you not written to let us know where you were 
“Indeed,” replied Charles, “ I 
did not suppose there was any one that had thought 


of me during imy absence.” 


sojourneying ?”? 


* Did you then im- 
“ Why 


net, when L received information that she would be 


agine that your Eliza could forget you !” 


? 


every obstacle, many, very many have yielded to 
circumstances, or cowering before the ominous 
future, have accomplished but little in life, and 
what they dreaded most have died, “ unwept, 
unsung.” 

*True genius, however, is not casily dispirited by 
ofdinaryscircumstances, but rising above oppres. 
sion’s murky tide, it scorns alike the “ poisonous 
venom of the folded snake,” and the taunting sneers 
of meaner things. Yet gifted as some may appear, 
useful as men may be, all who accomplish much 
that is great or good, will reccive the opprobrious 
epithets of those envious things, (I will not call 
them men or women,) that would gladly climb 
where those they hate scarce deign to tread. Envy 
so contemptible in itself, slyly couches in some 
thicket, where, being concealed from open view, 
it dips its arrows im bitterness, and with its report- 
ing quiver aims a deadly blow at the unsuspecting 
object of its hatred, or if it dares to appear abroad, 
clothes itself in an angel's garb and loudly talks of 
freedom, equal rights and philanthrophy; but 
breathes forth from its own native ‘Tartarus, bitter 
envyings, foul slander and withering death. 

And who among the great or good have not often 
suffered, and suftere# much from that misanthropic 
spirit ‘which stirréd th@mind of Cain to spill a 
brother’s blood and urged a crue! Herod to seck the 
life ? 


genius, so called, have not been obliged to struggle 


Savior's Who, especially among men of 
against misfortune and contend with the storms of 
adversity! ‘Those ancient bards whose words were 
music and whose breath was fire as well as our 
modern throng of rhyme inventors often complain 
of the worid’s rude caprices, and their whole history 
scems interspersed with gloomy pictures, “ disap. 


poimted hopes,” “ falling tears,” and “ broken 


hearts.” "The heroes who have in different ages of 


must likewise expect to suffer, to blush and weep. 
B. M. G. 
Davenport, Delaware Co. N. Y. Sept. 1842. 





BLOCRALH Es 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Bryant is our beau-ideal of Poets; we con- 


_ sider that he justly holds the most conspicuous 
_ place in the front rank of American Poets. He 
was born on the third of November, 1794, and 
- was the son of Dr. Peter Bryant, of Cummington, 


Mass. 
ted at a very carly period—some say, when he 
was nine, other ten years of age. 


Ilis rhyming inclinations were manifest- 


When only 
fourteen years of age, he published a small vol- 
ume in Boston, containing ‘* The Embargo, or 
sketches of the Times,” together with some other 
poems. ‘The book was so well received by the 
public, that it passed to a second edition within 
a year after its publication. “ The Embargo” 
was a political jeu d’ esprit leveled at President 
Jefferson, and his measures. 

In 1810, Bryant entered William’s college, in 
Williamstown, Mass. He remained there two 
years, and then, obtaining a dismissal upon his 
own application, turned his attention to the study 
of law. In 1815, he was admitted to the bar at 
Plymouth, and afterwards practiced with some 


1829 or 25, he removed from Ply- 


success. In 
mouth to New-York, and here became associated 
with Dr. HI, J. Anderson, in the conducting of the 
* United States Review and Literary Gazette,” 
in which paper some of his productions first ap- 
peared. 

In 1821, he published ** The Ages, Thana. 
topsis, and other pocins.” 

In 1828, he 
Mr. William Legvett in the guidance of * The 
New-York Evening Post.” 


chased a part of that establishment, and has 


united his fortunes with those of 
Soon after, he pur- 


retained it ever since. 

During cach of the years 1827, ’28 and’'29, he 
contributed one-third of its matter to an annual 
entitled “ "The Talisman.” 

In 12832, Mr. Elain Bliss, of New-York, issued 
the first complete edition of the poems of Bryant. 
It was soon exhausted, and a second speedily 

} " 


published in Boston. Of this latter, Washington 


Irving, Esq. then in London, took upon him- 
self an English re-publication, in which he an- 
nounced himself as the editor, dedicating the 
book in this capacity to Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
author of * The Pleasures of Memory.” 
of New 
printed several editions, with some additions of 


fugitive pocims, contributed in latter vears to our 


Since 


this period, the Harpers York, have 


’ 


literary perodica!s. In June, 1634, the poet, 
with his family, sailed for Europe, with the design 
of devoting sé 


to the 


yme years to literary pursuits, and 
education of his children. He visited 
Italy and Germany, residing principally in Mu. 
nich, Heidelbure, Florence In the 


and Pisa. 





7 
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spring of 1836 he was suddenly called home by ° 


the severe illness of Mr. Legget, his associate in 
the ** Evening Post.” 

Mr. Bryant's reputation as a poct, is most 
firmly established, both at home and abroad; he 
is in fact the first on the list of American Poets. 
In England his writings lave been received with 


universal applause; and have, perhaps, been | 


more generally appreciated that side of the At. 
lantic than this. ‘There is a solemn. grandeur in 
his poetry, that characterizes him from all other 
poets in this country. To be sure, there is a very 
material difference easily discerned in his produc. 
tions; read for instance the following, which at 
once establishes his claim tothe mens divinior :— 

“ Oh, fairest, of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 

Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 

Were all that met thy infant eye. 

Thy sports thy wanderings, when a child 

Were ever in the sylvan wild; 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and recks 

Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 

Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 

Its playful way among the leaves. 

Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 

And silent waters heaven is seen; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 

On their young figu¢es in the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot impressed, 

Are not wiore sinless than thy breast; 

The holy peace, that fills the air 

Of those calm solitude, is there.” 

Compare this, very scrupulously, with ‘ Tha. 
natopsis,” and there is proof sufficient for the 
point first advanced. Thanatopsis is a beautiful 
production, perfectly faultless, and will live as 
long as memory endures; we would here make 
some extracts from the poem, but this article is 
already much longer than we originally intended. 
We shall now close our comments on Bryan, 
with the following just and appropriate remarks 
from the pen of Evcar A. Por, Esq. 

The writings of our author are characterized 
by an air of calm and elevated contemplation 
In 


their mere didactics, however, they err essen. 


more than by any other individual features. 


tially and primitively, inasmuch as such things 
are the province rather of Minerva than of the 
Camenw. Of imagination we discover much— 
but more of its rich and certain evidences, than 
In all the minor merits, Mr. 


Bryant is pre-eminent. 


of its ripened fruit. 
His ars celare artem is 


most efficient. Of his “ completengss,” unity, 


and finish of style, we have already spoken. As 
a versifier, we know of no writer, living or dead, 
who can be said greatly to surpass him. A 


Frenchman would assuredly call him ‘ un pocte 
des plus correctes, 

** Between Cowper and Young, perhaps, (with 
both of whom he has many points of analogy,) 
would be the post assigned him by an examina. 
tion at once general and superficial. Even in 
this view, however, he has a juster appreciation 


of the beautiful than the one, of the sublime than 


the other—a finer taste than Cowper—an equally — 


vigorous, and far more delicate imagination than 
Young. 
American poets there should be no question what- 


In regard to his proper rank among 
ever. Kew—at least few who are fairly before 
the public, have more than very shallow claims 
to a rivalry with the author of T’hanatopsis.” 


» nothing but care makes life dear to us. 


MISCHLLAWN Ws 


“FF DON’T CARE.” 
Wuo, during the course of their lives, whether 


¢ 
> 


old or young, small or large, weak or strong, : 


have not made use of this expression, and that 
too when if the truth were known (I don’t mean 
to accuse any of falsehood) it would be very evi- 
dent they did care, with all their appearance of 


nonchalance and indifference ; which would very : 


soon be brought to light could we but for'a mo- . THE OLD LADY AND THE COBLER OVER 


ment pull aside the curtain which hides the 
struggle from our eyes. 
to think that it may perhaps be reckoned among 


toward, and who most tenderly feel and care for 
the comforts and happiness of the human race. 

‘* Don’t care,” has been the cause of sending 
many a trifling person’s soul to eternity, but God 
grant that we may alt learn how to care, if we 


, don’t know yet, and that it may not prove an evil 


> to us. 


I am, however, iriclined ; 


t 
¢ 


the things which become through use habitual, ; 


and at length used without thought for I have 


heard the above expression used by one who ap. « 


peared to have got himself in the habit of saying 
it to such an extent that he would answer * I 


Yo sum up and give you all, it is a very 
loose, empty, and foolish expressions, and should 


be used as little as possible. G. C. 





THE WAY. 

Some years ago the husband of an old lady, re- 
siding inacountry village, happened to die suddenly 
without making a will, for the want of which very 
necessary precaution, his estate would have passed 
away from his widow, had she not resorted to the 
following remarkable expedient to avert the loss of 


, her property :—She concealed the death of her hus- 


don’t care” to things which most seriously affee. : 


ted his interests, and whose haggard looks and 


_ care-worn features have too well betrayed him, 
-and plainly shown that he had led a life of noth. 


ing else but care. 

Too mach care, as well as too much of any 
other good thing, is good for nothing; for it 
serves to make a person melancholy, depressed 
in spirits, too thoughtful, and often, I fear, the 
cause of Ifard drinking. Yet still care is not to 
be despised by any means. It is necessary for 
our comfort, for what is life without it? It is 
For 
who can love, without care for the object of his 
affections ? Who is it that can come home con- 
tented, sit down with his family in peace and 
rest, but he who has had the care and life of bus- 
iness through the day—and who is more restless 
and uneasy than he who has no care? Our life, 
indeed, appears to be heaped with care. Inshort 
it is a constituent part of our very existence, fer 
without it we would be nothing—worse qhan the 
brute creation, who alone appear to be nearly 
free from care; and yet even they seem to have 
some share of care allotted to them—for with 
what earnestness do they watch over and protect 
their young, who appear to be as dear to them as 
their own lives. 1 would ask what is it that 
makes us happy? what is it that makes us in- 
dustrious ? what is it that makes us good mem. 
bers of society? and what is it that makes us 
useful to others but care ? If we had no care I 
should alinost say we would very soon get tired 
of life, which to many of us is now so sweet, for 
in fact we would not be fit to live as human crea- 
tures without it. 

The cares of life, moreover, serve to strengthen 
our minds; make us exert our facultics and 
nerves, which woyld otherwise be dormant; and 
is also, in fact, the only way whereby we may 
make those around us ha}yay®nd became so our- 
selves, by administerin® help Pratl} iD the 
cares of others and of ourselves. It is care, too, 
that induces individuals to lay up for themselves 
the one thing needful against the time when they 
become old and feeble, and their cares double, and 
the lamp of life almost extinct, and they them. 
selves tottering into the grave, that they may 
have wherewith to provide for their cares. Say 
not ** you do not care,” for you know not how 
soon you may be made tocare ; and ‘* don’t care” 
has no home, nor will it ever have any in the bo- 


som of those who are most favorably disposed 


for he has always been a good neighbor.” 
e * 


hand, and prevailed: upon an old cobler, her neigh. 
ber, who was in person somewhat like the deceased, 
to go to bed at her house, and personate him, in 
which character it was agreed he should dictate a 
An 
attorney was accordingly sent for to prepare the re- 


will, leaving the widow the estate in question. 


quired document, and the widow, on. his arrival, 
appeared to be realizing the greatest affliction at 
her good man’s danger, but forthwith proceeded to 
ask questions of her pretended husband, calculated 
ry 

rhe 
old cobbler, groaning aloud, and looking as much 


to elicit the answers she expected and desired. 


like a person going to give up the ghost as possible, 
feebly answered, * 1 intend to leave you half my 
estate; and I do think the poor old shoemaker whe 
lives over the way, is deserving of the other half, 
The 
widow was thunderstruck at receiving a reply so 
different to that which she expected, but dared not 
negative the cobbler’s will, for fear of losing the 
whole of the property, while the cunning old rogue 
in bed, who was himself the poor old shoemaker 
living over the way, laughed in his sleeve, and 
divided with her the fruits of a project which the 
widow had intended for her sole benefit.— English 
Paper. 


ANECDOTE OF GOV. CHITTENDEN. 

* Hanso, you man of the pail and frock,” said a 
British officer, as he brought his fiery steed to a 
stand in front of Governor Chittenden’s dwelling 


“ean you inform me whether his Honor the Goy- 


ernor of Vermont resides here ?’” 
* He does,” was the response of the man, still 
wending his way to the pig stye. 


yo? 


“Ts his honor at home ?” contuiued the officer. 


** Most certainly,” replied the man of the froek. 


“ "Take my horse by the bit, then,” said the 


officer, ‘* L have business to transact with your 
master.” 

Without «a second bidding the man done as re. 
quest, and the officer alighted and made his way 
up to the door, and gave the pannel several hearty 
raps with the butt of his riding whip—for be it 
known, in those days of Republican simpheity, 
knockers and bells like servants, were in but little 
use. ‘The good dame of the house answered the 
summons in person ; and havmg seated the ofticer, 
and ascertained the desire to see the Governor, de- 
parted to inform her husband of the guest's arrival ; 
but on ascertaining that the officer had made a 
hitching post of her husband, she immediately re- 


turned and informed hun that the Governor was 
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engaged in the yard, and could not wait upon his } ly quick as your ordinary locomotion will allow,” 
Honor and his horse at the same time. ‘The pre- | 
_posely dropping a shilling piece into the mud, be- 


dicament of the officer can be better imagined than 
described. 





THE DRUNKARD NOT THE WORST MAN. 


A GENTLEMAN stepped into a tavern, and saw a — 


filthy drunkard, once a respectable man, waiting 
for his liquor. He thus accosted him : 
“G , why do you make yourself the vilest of 





men ?” 
** T ain’t the vilest,” said the drunkard, 


said the dandy gentleman, at the same time pur- 


neath his wagon. “ Ah! there it is in the mud, 
I declare. 1 wouldn’t dirty my fingers for twenty 
of them.” 

The young lady took the shilling from the mud, 


where he had dropped it—went into the house, and ‘ 


} returned with nine cents, which she placed imme, 


“ Yes you are,” said the gentleman: “ See how | 


you look—drink that glass aad you will be in the | 


gutter.” 


5 


“ I deny your poz-zi-tion,” said the drunkard.— ‘ 


** Who—who is the vi-vilest, the temp-tempted or 
the tempter! 
or Eve ?” 

“ Why, Satan,” said the gentleman. 

“ Well—well, be-behold the temp-tempter !” 


Who—who was wor-worst, Sa-Satan 


said he, pointing to the bar. The argument was 


diately under the wheel, where she had taken up 
the shilling. ‘ 

“ Hillo, hillo, young woman, what is it you 
mean,” said the dandy. ‘Why don’t you put that 
coin into my hand, eh?” 

The girl archly replied, “ Sir, I found your mo- 
ney under the wagon; there you will find your 


’ change”—and as she turned to go into the house, 


she gave the fellow a most significant smile, and 


‘added, “ I wouldn’t dirty my fingers for twenty 


irresistible. ‘The bar keeper flew into a passion, , 


and turned the poor fellow out of lis house without — 


his dram.—Muagnolia. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
TALENT. 


FiueNncy in conversation, must not be assumed 
as a test of talent. 


GAB AND 


have been often found deficient in its graces. 
Adam Smith, ever retained in company, the 
Neither 
Butfon, nor Rousseau, carried their eloquence 
into society. 


embarrassed manners of a student. 


The silence of the poet Chaucer, 
was held more desirable than his speech. The 
conversation of Goldsmith, did not evince the 
grace and tenderness, that characterizes his 
compositions. Thomson, was diffident, and 
often uninteresting. Dante, was taciturn, said 
all the brilliance of Tasso, was his pen. Des. 
cartes, seemed formed for solitude. Cowley, 
was a quaint observer, his conversation was slow 
and dull, andhis humor reserved. Hogarth and 
Smith, were absent minded, and the studious 
Thomas Barker, said he was fit for no commu. 
nion, save with the dead. Our own Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, and Franklin, were deficient in 
that fluency which fascinates a promiscuous 
eirele. 





YOUR CHANGE, SIR. 

(x of those nondescript specimens of humanity, 
ealled dandies, traveling through Connecticut a 
few days since, in his own, or borrowed conveyance, 
was brought up with a “round turn” at a toll-gate, 
which he designed to have passed without paying 
the usual fee. When he found himself in limbo, 
from which he could not escape, without “ forking 
ever,” he enquired of a young lady who was in at- 
tendance at the gate, how much he had to pay, 
before he could pass the formidable barrier. 

“Three cents, sir, is the charge for single wagons,” 
replied the young lady. 

“Three cents is a threepence, the half of a six- 
pence ; one of the smallest bits of silver in use, ch ! 
young woman—am I right?” said the dandy, feel- 
ing in his pockets for his change. 

“ Three cents, sir, if you please,” said the lady. 

“ In your office of highwayman, young woman, 
you will abstract the amount of your demand trem 


this piece, and return me the balance as convenient 


out of sight and hearing. | 


of them! would you, Mr. Dandy-man ?—ha, ha, 
ha—there’s your change, sir,” and she closed the 


door. 
The gentleman dismounted—picked “ up his 
coppers” and was off at fullapced, inpatient to get 


‘in that country again, he will take care how he 


¢ 


Men of genius and wisdom, © 


makes change with Yankee girls. 


STRAPPED: PAN TALOONS. 

Tuere may be—but we wish it distinetly under- 
stood that we doubt whether there is—on earth 
so great a bore, a plague, a vexation, as a pair of 
strapped pantaloons, 
handkerchief—or a child he has knocked over in 
the street-—or to tie a lady’s shoe-string—the 
chances are ten to one that he But .worse 
than that. The boot-black who intrudes upon 
you at eleven o’clock, with ‘ boots massa!’ is 
obliged to wait in the passage until you have 
pulled off—what? your boot, to be sure! No, 
sir—your pantaloons! for to get at the d d 
straps buttons is as impossible as to pull your- 








self up into the air by the waistband. 
pantaloons ! 


Strapped 
They remind us of nothing, when 


geared card. 


we wear them, so much asa doubleg 


ing machine! we feel ourself going ahead on 


tal 


the double-action principle! We are determined 
to submit to it no longer—we cup straps decidedly. 


—wN. Y. Aurora. 


A Ricu Scene.—The following rich scene re- 
cently occurred in one of our courts of Justice, 
between the judge and a Dutch witness all the 
way from Rotterdam : 

Judge,—* What's your native language ?” 

Witness.—"* I be no native: I's a Dutchman.” 
Judge.—* What is you mother tongue ?” 
Witness.—* O, fader say she be all tongue.” 
Judge.—(In an irritated tone}—* What lan. 


guage did you first learn ’—what language ‘did 


you speak im the cradle ?’ 

Witness.—“ I tid not speak no language in 
thecradle at all; I only eri din Dootch.” ‘Then 
there was a general laugh, in which the judge, 
jury and audience joined.—The Witness was 


interrogate dno further about hisnative language. 


A Fix.—** Landlord,” said a customer to the 


head of a country tavern, ** give me sixpence 
worth of crackers!” ‘They were given. ‘* Ah! 
have you any beer? * Yes,” * well, give me 
a glass of beer, and take the crackers!” After 
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fhe should ever happen 


If one stoop to pick up his | 


63 





despatching the beer, the host said, where is 
the pay?” ** Pay! why I gave you the crackers 
for the beer!” “ Yes sir, you did, but you did 
not pay for the crackers.” ‘ But I didn’t eat 
them, did 1?” “ No, but,” scratching his head, 


. “ | don’t know how it is—but you need not come 


here any more.” 





Trexas.—Every body has heard of the phrase, 
“it takes us,” or “ it takes me,” signifying, in 


. fact, “* Lam the boy for a skirmmage.” ‘The way 


Texas got its name was by the corruption of that 
The Texas boys used to exclaim, in a 
spirit of bravado—* It takes us!” and in course 
of time that degenerated into ** Texas,” and by 


phrase. 


that name the country has been known ever since. 





A Marpen lady of forty, in reply to the ironical 
question why she did not enterinto the holy estate 
of matrimony, said—* Why, by waiting I may 
get the best of husbands; and if I get a bad one, 


-I shall have reason to rejoice that I have not 


long to live with him.” 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


E. T. Chatiium, N. Y. $1,060; H. H. D. Lebanon, N. H. 
$1,00; D. Hf. C. Shelby, N. ¥. 81,00; C. H. Barton, N.Y. 
$1,00; S.D. Norway, N. ¥.$1,00; L. A.M. South Corinth, 
N.Y. $100; A. L. Union, N.Y. $1,00; W. W. North 
Granville, N. Y. $1,00; W. S..W. Barifield Points, Ark. 
$1,00; C. R. FP. Blissfield, Mich. $1,00; M. 8. Moretown, 
Vt. $1,00; EB. S. Limerick, N. Y. $1,00; H.W. W. Skane- 
atles, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. Waitsfield, Vt. $2,00; G.N. PF. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 31,00; P.M. Charlestown, R. 1. 32,00; 
P.M. East Bethel, Vt. 1,00; O. W. North Enfield, N. H. 
$1,00; A. L. Jr. York Centre, N. Y. $1,00; C. C. Summit- 
ville, N. ¥. $1.00; A. R. Andover, O. $1,00; M. S. Stuy- 
vesant Landing, N. Y. $1,00. 


Married, 


In this city, on the &th inst. by the Rev. C. F. Le Fevre, 
M. Benson W. Morgan, of Amenia, Dutchess County, to 
Miss Emity B. Hood, of Greenport. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Charles W. 
Feald, of Providence, R. 1. to Miss Eliza Ann Wood, of 
Stock port. 

At Claverack, on the 3d ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
Samuel Wilber, Esq. of Clifton Park, N. Y. to Mrs. Mar 
garet Snyder, of the tormer place. 

At the same place, on the 25th ult. by the same, Mr. 
Martin W. Miller to Miss Catharine, youngest daughter of 
Michael 8. Miller, Esq. all of Claverack. 

At the same place, on the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. 
William A. Abriallto Miss Maria Rivenburger, both of 
Livingston. 

At the same time and place, and by the same, Mr. Sam 
uel B. Snyder to Miss Julia Ann Shaver. 

Ou the 3ist ult. by the same, Mr. Elijah Matthews to 
Miss Maria MeCarty, both of Lee, Mass. 

In Canaan, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Lewis Pease, 
Mr. Nathan Brown, son of the Rey. Erastus H. Brown, of 
Austerlitz, to Miss Mary, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Bainbridge, of Hillsdale, N. ¥ 

At Troy, on the 6th inst. Hon. Henry W. Strong, of the 
State Senate, to Miss Sarah Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Lathem Cornell, Esq. of Troy. 

In Salisbury, Litehtield County, Conn. on the Ith inst. 
at the residence of her father, by the Rev. Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Frederick Miles, of Goshen, to Miss Mary Holley, onty 
daughter of Newman Holley, Esq. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Nathan Blount, of Pough 
keepsie, Mr. Henry Van Allen, ot Chatham, to Miss Sarah 
A. Still, of Philadg!phia. 


Wied, 

In this city, on the ®th inst. Henry 8. son of A. V. V. 
Elting, aged | year and 4 months. 

On the eth inst. Charles, son of Julia Reynolds, aged I 
year and months. 

On the *th inst. William HH. son of Elmer and Lydia 
Herrington, aged 16 days j 

On the Lith inst. an infant childof H.an C. Fellows, 
aged 3 days 

On the Lith inst. Miss Matilda Dayton, of a cancer, in the 
45th year of her age 

On the 12th inst. Charles W. son of James and Rebecca 
Patet, aged | year and 24 days 

On the l#th inst. infant son of Henry and Maria Rora 
back, aged 1) days 

Ai Greenport, on the 22d ult. Robert H. son of George 
and Eliza Decker, aged 10 years and 3 months 


Onthe lith ult. at Black Rock, Erie Co. at the residence 
of her son in-law, Mr. P. Rouse, Mrs. Abriel Whippy, ef 
Athens, Greene Co. formerly of Nantucket, in the 76th 


year ol er age 














































































Origimal Pootry. 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE BARD OF THE FOREST. 
f Colloquy—Scene, the plains of Perstae 
VERA. 
“ Bur tell me—for I wish to know—whose cot 
That is which rises in yon lonesome spot— 
Its paltry frame is sinking to decay, 
Yet once it must have known a better day.” 
Tro. 
“ Yes it has known a better day—but he 
Who graced it once, has long since ceased to be 
A tenant of this world. I know not where 
He fled, to pass from this untoward sphere ; 
But for our pleasure I'll release the tale 
Of lonely Adolph, poet of the vale. 
Secluded from the world in solitude 
Dwelt Adolph in yon cottage poor and rude ; 
Ambition’s lot he never learned to crave, 


eTeereey 


Nor to blind Avarice grew a sordid slave.— 
Free from the growling passions of mankind, 
His soul] by every virtue was refined ; 

His mind undimmed by Education’s glare 
Unpolished shone in all its brightness rare ; 
E’en Nature claimed him for her favourite child 
And nursed him in the solitary wild— 
Breathed in his breast the love the Muse inspired, 
And all his soul with ecstacy was fired ; 

Oft have I seen him in some lonesome wood 
Where ancient oaks and lofty poplars stood, 
Declaiming to the rocks and trees around 


wanna 


While zealous echo strove to catch the sound; 
And when ‘twas caught rehearsed it o’er and o’er, 
As though her ears were ne’er so charmed before 
He sung—as sung the bards of olden days 


In wild and unpremediated lays; 
And when he ceased the oak low bowed its head 


And gave assent to what the recluse said; 
The breeze again resumed its whistling noise, 
’Twas still before to Jist the poet’s voice 


The groves again with Floral music rung, 


re 


The birds had hushed before—to listen while he sung ; 


An orphan—he no friend did claim below, 

Unknown to all nor sought he man to know ; 

And though in clay his spirit was confined, 

Yet for this world it never seemed designed ; 

’'Tis said with Geni he sweet converse held 

As Heroes spoke with Gods in days of old, 

And when to this vain world he bid adieu 

They say on Gen it’s wings to distant climes he flew.” 
VERA. 

** But did he not the debt of mortals pay— 


Did Death not claim him for his lawful prey ? 


Or doth great Gentvs to itself assume 
The grand disposal of its final doom ?” 
Tro. 
“ E’en so *twould s¢ but now I will relate 
(As dark traditions 


See’st thou yon torrent 


em 


‘ 
lé 


lls) the wonders of his fate : 
how its waters pour 
With endless din, and down the Cascade roar! 
Andon its banks—what prospects meets the eye, 
The dale, the hill, the noble fores 
*T was there when evening’szephy 


‘ 
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fanned the stream 
the las 


mood, 
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And rippling waves had caugh 
The lon ly 
And silent watch 
Some deep intent his m 
Some gloomy | 


Thus long he musing & 


The crioomy 


c } c ° 
sunveam 5 


~} } } ere 
ree) eain pensive 


ft descending flood ; 


ed in thought, 
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feelings wrought ; 
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§ The tear may ec 
; Of wo may not be noted by the world; 

> But there’s that * within t vart’s deep cell,” 
“ That thou shouldst bear : et ‘ epee Ge BGnES Sey : 
; Sorrow’s bitter, unfathomable fount, 


¢ Which, though it be from every eye concealed, 


Spirit. 
“What wouldst thou mortal ?”’ 


Me, weary of this nether world on wings 
Of subtile air, to that bright world where springs 


Invigorates whate’er it shines upon ;— 
This is my sole request; though strange it be, 
Refuse it not for much I long to see 


The land where Spirits dwell in sweetest harmony.” 


. * Though strange it be, yet shall it be obeyed ; 
' Safe to Elysium shalt thou be conveyed— 


This favor would I grant to none on earth 


‘ Save thee; I hold thy virtue and thy worth 


As well deserving what I now bestow— 

But see ’tis growing late; ’tis time that we should go.’ 
He said—and from the waters forth issued 

A misty cloud with various tints imbued ; 


’ 


‘ Its darkling mantle hid them from the eye, 

, Then rose from earth and through the ether high 
, It flew and disappeared—far in yon weatern sky : 
> Such ‘ Vera’ is the tale I had to tell, 

’ Fond memory bids my buoyant bosom swell, 

’ Whene’er I come to this sequestered spot 


And think on him who @raced yon mouldering cot, 
Whose self taught virtue and whose noble mind, 
Shewed one bright diamond ’mid the rubbish of 
mankind.” James T. Woopson. 
Guilford, N. C. Sept. 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
LINES, ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG 
RELATIVE. 


* Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


How dismal, how melancholy is that void! 
He, the gayest of that little happy group, 


‘ Round whom the tendrils of his parents hearts 


Were fondly twined ; whose childlike prattle oft 
Has soothed their weary hours, and served to smooth 
The giddy stream of life—he is no more! 

He’s left this world to seek a happier home— 

A home secure from harm, where angels dwell 

In endless bliss, and swell the choral strain, 

And peal their anthems to their Maker’s praise. 
But though no longer in the midst of those 

His dwelling is by whom he was beloved, 

Yet remembrance clings, and long will cling, 

Unto their hearts, and cast a mournful shade 

O’er many a daytocome. True, his parents 
Ne’er again upon his earthly form shall look, 
Yet, on their memory his image fair 


Is deep imprest. They’ll think upon their boy 


: The fount of endless Joy—where old age and decay ; 
Yield to immortal youth—where a genial sun g 
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When evening’s shades shall summon round the 


hearth 
That throng to which he once gave life and joy ; 
And when to partake their daily meals they join, 
And see not Robert in his wonted place, 


Nor hear his voice—then will rise for him the sigh. 


Of him they'll think when they behold from school 
Returning, his brother and his sister, 

And see not him, the loved one at their side. 

Sutto his mother most severe the stroke, 

For she had doted on her hopeful son, 

With watchful vigilance had guarded him, 

And to his numerous wants had given heed, 


'Twas she that taught his infant tongue to lisp 


Twas she that trained and pruned his tender mind ; 


She was the guardian angel of his youth, 
And he the idol of her fond regards. 

Time, the rude obliterator of earth's woes, 
Shall long ass 


The recollection of that blooming child: 


ay in vain to Wipe away 


His puissant s stem crief’s torrent, 


But] 


, check its inward source 


W 





Does still flow on,.and still prevade the soul. 

Oh, words can ne’er portray the anguish keen, 

The heart writhing agony, that controls 

The mother’s breast when Death has seized her child. 
As the love she for her tender offspring bears 

All other ties transcends, so when bereft, 

Her sorrow is most lasting and severe. 

Oft in the silent watches of the night, 

When o’er others sleep has thrown his sombre pall, 
Of her lost one she'll think with many a sigh, 

E’en though the holy consolation comes 

That he, with spirits pure and blest, reposes. 

But tears are nature’s due; they bring relief 

Unto the heart surcharged with rankling wo; 

Then fond, bereaved parents, check them not, 

For thine are such as angels do approve. 


Greenport, N. Y. Sept. 1842. VALGivs. 
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, ON THE DEATH OF HER 
INFANT DAUGHTER, 


Weep not because that lovely rose 


TO MRS. 





Was borne to worlds on high, 
Before its charms did half unclose 
To your admiring eye. 


'T was true, she was a being bright: 
Of beauty’s rich and rare, 

With rosy checks, and eyes of light, 
And locks of silver hair. 


But had she lived a few short years 
In all her beauty bright, 

Her eyes would oft been dimmed with tears, 
Her heart been touched with blight. 


But she has gone toa dreamless sleep 


Ds 
*Mid tears und heart-wrung sighs, 

Oh do not for that angel weep, 
Whose home is in the skies. M.M. F. 


Charlotte, Eaton Co. Mich. Sept. 1842. 





For Sale or to Let. 


4 HE twostory Dwelling house, situate on the 

§ < northerly side of Union Street, midway be 
a. tween Fourth and Fifth Streets. The terms will 

be reasonable, and one half or more of the pur 
chase money can remain for a number of years, or the 
lower part will be let until the first of May next, and pos 

session given immediately. Inquire at this office 
September 20, 1842. WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N.- ¥y. BY 
Wm. B. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Brography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every month embet- 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages cach, with a title page 
and index to the volurwe, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.— One Bollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANcr. Persons remitting us 35,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Six Copies; for 38,00, Ten Copies; for 810,00, 
Thirteen Copies ; for 15,00, Twenty Copies; for 320,00, 
Twenty Eight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one vear. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 815,00, Twenty- Two Copics, 
and for $20.00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
mildress and the amount in one remittance, tree of postage 
We have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 13th, Mth, th, 
and 18th volumes, and any one sending for the [Mh volume, 
can have as many copies of cither of the volumes as they 
wish atthe same rate, 


Or No subseription received for less than one year All 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 

year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
rp POST MASTERS, are authorised to remit subser 

tions for a paper, tre 


1 
\" 
of expense 








